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the domain of aesthetics he seems to urge that all works of 
plastic art are to have a moral purpose, and that only such 
poetry is to be written as will eschew all allusions that would be 
incomprehensible to the uneducated man. In regard to the 
economic order of society we learn that women are to be ex- 
cluded from all industrial occupations other than those of the 
household, and from all the learned professions, save teaching 
and medicine — they being excepted on the rather curious 
ground that, "in both these, love with benevolent and careful 
attention are of more value than genius and talent." In regard 
to the cult of the new religion, moreover, it may safely be pre- 
dicted that such family and civic rites as are here suggested, 
together with the establishment of an ethical priesthood, would 
certainly, and probably with great rapidity, bring about a rever- 
sion to most of those time-sanctioned customs and ceremonies 
which the author regards as injurious and reprehensible under 
Christianity. Other objections might be urged, but defects are 
inevitable in an imaginary construction of a new order of things ; 
and, after all, they do not affect the soundness of the main 
thesis. The book, as a whole, may be read with pleasure and 
profit by all interested in the progress of social ethics. 

E. Ritchie. 
Halifax, N. S. 



Il Pentimento e la Morale Ascetica. Di Zino Zini. Turin; 
Fratelli Bocca. 1902. P.xii, 232. 

We find here a subject treated which has perhaps met with 
less attention from ethical writers than its importance merits, 
namely, the degree of value to be attached to remorse and re- 
pentance as factors in the moral life. The conclusion reached 
by Signor Zini is that this value is very small, and that the 
insistence upon the need for an acute sorrow for evil already 
committed, which is to be found in the doctrine and discipline 
of the Christian Church, has been unwholesome, on the whole, 
and productive of moral degradation and weakness of character, 
though it is admitted that under certain circumstances, for chil- 
dren and for those whose moral life is still very little developed,. 
it may have an effect that to a limited extent is salutory. The 
tone of the book is moderate and philosophical, and the author 
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makes good the claim put forward in the preface that it is 
written in the impartial and non-polemical spirit of objective 
criticism. There is, moreover, ample evidence of the wide range 
of the author's learning, and of his possession of a sound histori- 
cal sense. 

The survey and criticism of Catholic doctrine in relation to 
penitence, to asceticism, and to predestination, are careful and 
thorough. The arraignment of the Christian Church is indeed 
severe, but it would be hard for its apologists to maintain that 
it is unjustifiable; and it is chiefly from the writings of orthodox 
theologians and Church Fathers that the author has gathered 
his evidence. Signor Zini might well have included Calvinism 
in his discussion, for it has had its own doctrinal chamber of 
horrors, unrelieved even by the purgatorial fires of the Catholic. 
The artificial and often highly morbid character of the repent- 
ance brought about by such means, and the heterogeneity of the 
moral standard set up, with the inevitable pessimism and de- 
pression of spiritual vitality produced by the ascetic view of life, 
are forcibly delineated. It is, moreover, certainly true that 
ethical progress calls for the substitution of a rational for a 
purely emotional system of ethics, and that it is the latter which 
has hitherto been most closely bound up with religious systems 
of belief. 

We may grant that the author fully establishes his thesis that 
remorse for evil already committed is not always an emotion to 
be unreservedly encouraged; but can we accept the conclusion 
that it is in its essence unreasonable and abnormal, and there- 
fore out of place in the rational moral life? When there is moral 
sensitiveness — and assuredly callousness is not a sign of ad- 
vanced morality— there must be grief for actions committed 
which conflict with the agent's consciousness of what ought to 
have been done. The assertion that repentance implies a desire 
that what is done should be undone, which is necessarily absurd 
and irrational, seems to be based merely on a loose use of 
language. The repentant man has regret, more or less intense, 
for what has happened — surely an emotional state in no way 
incompatible with the use of reason— and connecting this past 
event with himself as its cause, he views with disfavor his own 
character as far as it is revealed in the act in question. Such 
self-judgment is not only not adverse, but is even directly favor- 
able to moral progress, if only there be a healthy reaction 
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toward what is right in future conduct rather than a morbid 
brooding over the past failure. It is noticeable that only in a 
note are the views of Spinoza referred to, though his teaching 
in the "Ethics" on this subject is essentially the same as that 
here inculcated. 

E. Ritchie. 

Halifax, N. S. 



Social Origins and Primal Law. By Andrew Lang and J. J. 
Atkinson. London: Longmans Green & Co., 1903. Pp. 311. 

This work, although it is bound up in one volume, is in reality 
two distinct and independent essays, — the first essay being Mr. 
Lang's,' on "Social Origins," and the second, the late Mr. Atkin- 
son's, on "Primal Law." In an introduction to the book Mr. Lang 
informs us how it has assumed its present shape. Mr. James 
Jasper Atkinson, he says, was born in India of Scottish parents, 
and, after completing his education in Scotland, went to New 
Caledonia, where some property had been bequeathed to him by 
his father ; and, except for visits to Australia and a visit to Eng- 
land, he lived and died in the French colony. Mr. Atkinson took 
a deep interest in the singular laws and customs of the natives of 
the New Caledonian archipelago, and before he had made any 
acquaintance with the works of modern anthropologists, such as 
Mr. McLennan and Mr. Tylor, he wrote an account of native 
manners and customs. A study of modern anthropology widened 
his horizon and some time before his death he was engaged in 
speculations as to the origin of morality as regards the family. 
These speculations had been committed to manuscript and this 
manuscript— "Primal Law"— Mr. Atkinson, at the time of his 
death, committed to the care of his relative, Mr. Lang. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Atkinson's essay to the public, Mr. Lang, has taken 
the opportunity of reviewing the present state of the discussion 
as to the beginning of the rules regulating marriage among 
savages. 

It is remarkable to observe that among uncivilized races, no 
matter how low down in the scale of social life, there exists, in 
most cases, a code of rules regulating marriage of a much more 
elaborate and complicated character than is to be found among 
civilized men. How did these rules arise? In the most primitive 



